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RECENT WORKS ON THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 

Pathology of Mind. Henry Maudsley, M. D. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. 1880. 
The Brain as an Organ of Mind. H. Charlton Bastian, M. D. London : 

C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1880. 
Neurasthenia; or, Exhaustion of the Brain and Spinal Cord. Stretch 

Dowse. London: Bailliere, Tyndall & Cox. 1880. 

The nerves are the life. As the tides go up and down under 
the force of gravity, so the blood flows hither and thither through 
the organism at the order of the nerve-force. 

In comparison with neurology, or the study of the nervous sys- 
tem in health and disease, including psychology, all other sciences 
seem cold and hollow and dull ; the problems of the universe, so far 
as they are soluble by man, are locked in the cerebral cell ; psychology 
is the one science to which the twentieth century must do homage. 

The works which furnish the text for this essay are contribu- 
tions of value, though not of the highest value, to neurology and 
psychology ; they are compends, cyclopaedias, combinations, adjudi- 
cations, criticisms, and enlargements of what was already done by 
others more than additions to science. The great works of the past 
century have been small pamphlets, seen by few, read by scarcely 
any, and understood by almost none except the authors. Dr. 
Young, the exponent of the wave theory of light, complained that 
one of his important papers had a sale of but one copy ; but, if all 
the original discoverers of the past century could speak, it would be 
shown that this was comparatively successful. "When a subject rises 
to that height where it can be represented in large volumes like 
these, it has already lost its interest to those who wish to be in the 
front lines of science. These works of Maudsley and Bastian, like 
many people, are more interesting in their faults than in their ex- 
cellences — their very defects are eloquent, instructive, and inspiring. 
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To one acquainted with the German nation, and the development of 
thought in these departments, books of this kind excite this query, 
Why does Germany do the original thinking for all nations ? The 
combining and practicalizing power of the English is incompar- 
able, and for direct ends invaluable ; but for new ideas in philoso- 
phy we must all cross the ocean and the Channel ; and from five to 
twenty-five years after a new thought has risen in Germany it is 
amplified and popularized in England and America, where it finds 
world-encircling audiences. 

The style of Maudsley is graceful, scholarly, and easy, and his 
arrangement is practical, accessible, and useful ; so that, take it for a 
whole, this is the best work in any tongue on the general topic of in- 
sanity ; but its defects are so important, and are impressed by so many 
repetitions, and in such varieties of forms, that they become the most 
valuable portion of the treatise. The chapter on " Trance," which he 
describes under the unscientific title "Hypnotism, Somnambulism, 
and Allied States," is an advance beyond the libraries of non-expert 
tiresome and humiliating writings on this subject, but far, very far, 
behind our already attained knowledge ; everywhere throughout 
this chapter the subject, not the author, is master. This work has 
no definition of insanity, which has been one of the imperative needs 
of psychology. The author has also omitted to study the compara- 
tive insanity of savage, barbarous, semi-civilized, enlightened, and 
highly cultivated people, without which all our reasonings on the 
causation of insanity are as imaginary and uncertain as the meta- 
physical reviews of our distant fathers. 

Standing on the shore, which the tide is swiftly approaching, a 
little child may justly fear that the ocean is about to ingulf the 
the land ; to the mind of the timid, the philanthropic and those ill 
versed in evolution, the recent rise of the tide of cerebral diseases, 
pouring upon us in rapidly succeeding waves, might inspire a fear 
lest all our civilization would become deranged. But disease and 
health, like the flowing and reflux of the waters, are servants of 
law ; and the forces that now are filling the asylums and institu- 
tions of Great Britain and America may yet be antagonized by 
higher forces that shall neutralize or subjugate them. 

As I was walking the other day through the collection of flow- 
ers at the exhibition of the Horticultural Society, I noticed that the 
crowd gathered chiefly about the stand devoted to geraniums, and 
one professing to be skilled in modern flora remarked that the 
special center of interest was a double white geranium which had 
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only been developed, in this country at least, within the past ten 
or fifteen years ; that it was one of the latest phases in evolution 
of flowers. Similarly, new and unthought-of phases in insanity 
have been arising, and are yet arising, with the expansion of our 
civilization ; general paresis as a type, so well described by Mauds- 
ley, is a modern disease — a nineteenth-century disease. The last 
half-century, indeed, has brought to the surface a larger number of 
new diseases of the nervous system, including insanity, than all 
previous centuries of human history ; but this black feature is illu- 
mined by this pleasing fact, that in no period has there been such 
practical and satisfactory advance in the relief and cure of some of 
these same diseases as during this past half-century ; science fol- 
lows closely on the heels of disease, but is farther behind insanity 
than any other : we seem to do less for the chronic insane now than 
fifty years ago, and diseases of the mind seem more and more re- 
lapsable ; hidden, treacherous, recurring forms of disease are spring- 
ing up everywhere, to the confounding both of science and of law. 

Animal as well as human brain has been over-estimated ; a good 
work on the limitations of the brain, showing how feeble an organ 
it is, against the dicta of Shakespeare and all the delusions of psy- 
chology, would give a new current of thought for all time. Dr. 
Lindsay overpraises our pets. The need of the hour is a work on 
the stupidity of animals, showing how little they know or are or- 
ganized for knowing ; how sadly they miss their noble opportunities 
for culture ; how low and capricious their ambitions ; how stolidly 
content and conceited they are in their ignorance and non-expert- 
ness, how barren all their unhelped attempts at improvement ; how 
easily they are cheated and trapped by their own instincts, and then 
become at once the game, the servant, the food, and the philosophic 
wonder of man. It is because young and growing and opening 
minds are so little studied that the truths of psychology have so 
slight and uncertain a hold on society ; the demonstrably true per- 
ishes or is forgotten, while the demonstrably false is renewed day 
by day. 

Except we begin with little children we can not enter into the 
inner secrets of psychology. The study of the young has these 
two advantages over the study of mind in the lower animals. First 
of all, the young of human beings are the most helpless of animals, 
and their helplessness is prolonged. Secondly, articulate speech 
makes it possible for us to communicate with them, and thus trace 
their psychological phenomena. The psychological analysis of a 
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single child is worth more than that of a whole menagerie : he who 
knows well the mind of a little boy or girl is already an expert in 
psychology. The most interesting as well as the most difficult of 
all explorations is to watch, to wait upon, and to guide the mental 
development of a little child between the ages of three and ten 
years ; and a study of this sort, expertly planned and administered, 
will add a new continent to psychology. The study of animals 
leaves us doubtful, dubious, foggy, uncertain, suspicious that more 
of error than of fact has fallen into our results ; with a being that 
can not talk, verification of conclusions or elucidation of them is 
hard or impossible. 

I suspect that if the gift of speech were suddenly bestowed on 
the animal world, they would inveigh with eloquence and humor 
against much that has been proclaimed in favor of their intelligence. 

Since Darwin's day men are going wild over the lower animals, 
by a manifold over-estimation of their force, their usefulness, their 
goodness, and are narrowing, far more than the science of the future 
will sustain, the vague border-land between them and the higher 
forms of evolution that for convenience' sake we call man. 

Animals are the strongest in their moral nature — they are more 
good than great. In the volumes of Lindsay, and in the multitudi- 
nous gathering of floating anecdotes, we find proofs of virtue more 
than proofs of intellect ; sympathy, charity, tenderness, affection, 
love, concentration of enthusiasm, obedience, honesty — these quali- 
ties abound in the animal world, in the lower as well as in the 
higher animals ; but in the lower animals manifestations of the de- 
velopment of mind that we call intellect are hard to find, and when 
they exist are often submerged in emotion and arrogance. To one 
thinker we shall find philanthropists by thousands and thousands of 
thousands ; all men have some virtues, some have many virtues, but 
scarcely any men have ideas ; not only the power of originating, 
but the power of comprehension of truth, is so rare that it might 
almost be denied that it is a human characteristic ; many coun- 
tries for many ages have been without lovers of, or seekers for, great 
generalization ; and there have been centuries and aeons when in no 
country was there one organized movement of ideas — a whole planet 
without a thinker. 

The world in which we crawl is one that has no sound guide — 
knows of no pathway that leads to the truth in the great problems ; 
a man reasoning rightly as to the higher questions has yet to be 
evolved — all human philosophy is but a circle of non-expertness ; 
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the universe is as a wheel, in which the science of the demonstrably 
true is but a little hub ; while the false and the undemonstrable ex- 
tend toward an infinite periphery. Not ideas, not truth, not verity, 
not reason, not the demonstrable, but the indemonstrable, and the 
demonstrably false, have ruled and are destined to rule all the higher 
as well as the lower animals. 

The need of the age is to study the limitations of the human 
brain — to analyze and organize its weaknesses, its blunders, and its 
diseases. 

On the relation of mind to brain, to which Bastian's work is 
devoted, pages by the million have been written, few of which 
are worth the reading. If we ever know of the relation of mind 
to brain, that knowledge will probably be put in a pamphlet of 
fifty pages or less. A large work on this subject, in our present 
science, is its own condemnation ; it is ignorance, incompetence, 
partialness, one-sidedness, to require bulk for expression ; the 
most precious truths, like the most precious metals, are in small 
space. The mistake of Bastian, and the mistake of all the writers 
whom he quotes, and the many more whom he does not quote, is 
that they strive to settle the problem of the relation of mind to 
brain by induction instead of deduction ; experiments on animals, 
however clearly or successfully made, observations of disease before 
or after death, the study of comparative psychology in children and 
in men, anatomical research both coarse and minute, all united can 
no more elucidate the theory of mind than looking at the stars can 
explain the law of gravity. It is only mean and minor truths that 
are directly revealed to the senses — the highest and noblest advances 
in the vitalized knowledge of men have been made along the line 
not of inductive but of deductive reasoning — deductions being 
constructed out of previous inductions, and he who trusts to his 
eyes and ears will die a non-expert. All the supreme facts and 
forces of nature are too light, delicate, subtile, and ethereal to come 
within the compass of the senses. If we can see, or hear, or touch, 
or taste, or feel anything, we may know that it is of little worth. A 
general theory of the relation of mind to brain which shall unify all 
the phenomena of mind, and all the known or to be known facts of 
anatomy and physiology, will, doubtless, be in time presented ; but 
it will be originated by a philosopher with his eyes closed, and will 
be recorded in such few words that it can be read, even if not mas- 
tered, in half an hour ; and with the rise of such a theory the popu- 
lar libraries of psychology will retreat and be forgotten. The 
vol. cxxxi. — no. 286. 19 
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researches of phrenology, the experiments of Hitzig and Ferrier 
have hut given us facts which the true theory of mind must con- 
front and harmonize ; but they all leave the problem of mind where 
they found it. It is when men are searching for the truth without 
reaching it that they talk most actively — when they have found it 
they are silent ; the existence of a great literature on any theme of 
science is a proof that philosophers in that sphere have not yet ar- 
rived at the journey's end. 

A defect in these works, which belongs to all writings on these 
subjects during these hundreds of years, is the slavery to the delu- 
sion in the belief in what is called the will. With the extension of 
systematized researches in psychology, and the general increase of 
courage and refinement in those who think, and, above all, with the 
birth and adolescence and maturing of the scientific sense, this de- 
lusion of the will is insensibly, unconsciously, and illogically dying 
out of our civilization ; but, even now, it is sufficiently alive to 
vitiate and make ludicrous, if not to paralyze, all our literature of 
psychology. The belief that there is a will, a volition, a force out- 
side of or independent of the brain or the mind, a separate, distinct, 
special, isolated faculty or aggregation of faculties, is as baseless as 
witchcraft, astrology, alchemy, and spiritualism, and is as univer- 
sal among philosophers and among the people as were all these de- 
lusions in the fourteenth century. When we define the will to be 
the coordinated action of all the faculties, we have given a definition 
that is clear and verifiable, and one that harmonizes all the phenom- 
ena that have for thousands of years been referred to that supposed 
faculty ; and we have also given a definition which the philosophers 
of the twentieth and thirtieth centuries may regard as a basis for 
reason. Just as the true theory of trance dissipates the world- 
long delusions that have been intrenched behind the phenomena of 
trance, just as the theory of gravity dispelled the superstitions of 
the sky, so the theory of the nature of volition dispenses with half 
our metaphysics and philosophies. 

These works of Bastian and Maudsley, like all writings that 
skirt the borders of philosophy, show a deficient appreciation of 
the nature and the limitations of deductive reasoning. In this de- 
fect the whole world, scholarly and unscholarly, the masses and the 
teachers, share, and, under great public excitement, grotesquely 
manifest it. The Tanner fast — the chief interest of which is psy- 
chological — has brought to public view myriads of bad reasonings, 
all of which are useful as impressing the need of a reconstruction 
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of our logic. Deduction is knowledge beforehand ; induction is 
knowledge af terhand. Science does not know, although individu- 
als fancy they know, how long human beings can live on water 
alone, in voluntary and easy abstinence from food. The question 
is one wholly of induction — of knowledge afterhand for the case 
under which the experiment is made ; and the present is the first 
systematic attempt at an experiment of this kind ever organized. 
To attempt to decide beforehand how long or how successfully one 
can live under such conditions is to commit an error in reasoning ; 
to use deduction where only induction is available. 

Of the authors here under review, Bastian seems to know no- 
thing of deductive reasoning ; and, where induction or knowledge 
afterhand fails, he becomes as a little child. A thorough master 
of deductive reasoning — the rarest of all Nature's evolutions — 
would never have written the majority of the chapters of this 
work ; would never have essayed, as he has elsewhere done, to es- 
tablish the doctrine of spontaneous generation, a doctrine which, if 
true, is and must for ever remain as far outside of human demon- 
stration as the existence of a supernatural universe. 

The little work of Dr. Dowse on "Neurasthenia" (nervous ex- 
haustion) is a fragment, but noteworthy as the first attempt at a 
scientific treatise on that subject in Great Britain. Our knowledge 
of this most important and interesting department of science is not 
extended greatly by this treatise ; but these three merits impress us 
at once : 1. That the author has, in general, a correct philosophy 
of the subject, a compliment that can not be given to most of the 
Writers on the several branches of this theme ; 2. That he con- 
fesses that he adopted the term only after overcoming educated 
prejudices against it, he having been brought up, as all physicians 
have, in the school of the demonstrably false on functional nervous 
diseases ; 3. Like Professor Erb, of Leipsic, who introduced this 
subject to Germany, as Dr. Dowse introduced it to England, he 
gives full and fair credit to the one who organized neurasthenia, 
vitalized it, made it live and begin to grow. 

These works are all English, and, like all English treatises of 
this class, suggest to us on nearly every line these two psychologi- 
cal phenomena : First, the intellectual cowardice of English-speak- 
ing people everywhere. Under all suns, in every continent, beneath 
every phase of government, in every realm of thought, those who 
call themselves Anglo-Saxons, who have the physical courage of 
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the lower animals and the moral heroism of saints, are timid and 
feminine in the presence of ideas. 

Maudsley is to be counted among the most heroic of English- 
men, since his work in the first edition was, in this country, pointed 
out with warning, as a steamer loaded with dynamite, and in his 
own country made more antagonists than followers ; and yet its 
philosophy was of German birth, and long since had there attained 
a certain maturity, strength, recognition, and admission to psycho- 
logical fellowship. England and America tremble at truths so old 
that Germany has forgotten when they were born. 

Lastly, these works suggest the need of less expression and more 
repression in scientific as well as in all other literature of England 
and America. The friends of truth may well have a concert of 
prayer for the reappearance of a tyrant among us, since the very 
greatest of the world's few great contributions to literature and 
science, as well as art, have been made not under the patronage of 
liberty, but under the eyes of kings and beneath the shadows of 
despotism. Liberty, by tempting the cerebral forces to easy dis- 
charge, is the cruelest enemy of ideas. The face that is daily 
shaved never develops a full beard ; the woodland constantly cut 
over always remains a scrub ; only by damming a stream can we 
get its full reserved power ; even a fruit-tree has its non-bearing 
year ; and the first works of modern writers are ofttimes their best 
— for this cause they are so long in finding a publisher. Let some 
tyrant command silence for even a decade, and a Newton in bi- 
ology might arise. Intellectual courage is a measure and compan- 
ion of original force, and, when those who speak our language shall 
attain that liberty of thought that despotic Germany has so long 
enjoyed, our scientific discoverers shall cease to apologize to the 
non-experts they have vanquished and the delusions they have de- 
stroyed. 

Geobge M. Beaed. 



